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EDITORIAL 


SUBSCRIPTION TV AND EDUCATION 


SUBSCRIPTION television, this 
writer believes, is bound to come 
and the sooner it secures FCC ap- 
proval the better. When it is given 
the “green light” and sufficient 
time has elapsed it is sure to gain 
acceptance. After that it will not 
be long before a substantial num- 
ber of viewers will install the 
equipment necessary to bring to 
their homes the best in theatre, 
concert hall, and sports. This new 
development, it is believed, may 
then revolutionize the entire enter- 
tainment industry. 

It has been suggested in two re- 
cent articles (AERT JOURNAL Feb- 
ruary, 1954, p. 15; April, 1955, p. 
21) that subscription TV may be 
the answer to educational institu- 
tions unable financially to join in 
the operation of an educational TV 
station. The proposal, in brief, is 


for educational stations “to trans- 
mit only a few hours a week of 
adult programs for a fee, then they 
would have the income to program 
many added hours of truly free 
programs for children and adults.” 

The underlying assumption ap- 
pears to be that sufficiently large 
numbers of adults would enroll 
for televised college courses so that 
income over and beyond costs 
would provide a substantial free 
service. Perhaps it would, which 
this writer doubts, but this pro- 
posal raises a number of serious 
questions. 


1. Many enjoy viewing an occas- 
sional TV course which interests 
them. Would not a charge for such 
courses (other than the usual small 
fee for those who enroll for credit) 
drive other viewers away? Should 
not such service be free? 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Educational Programming for the 
Networks’ 


Edward Stanley 


Director, Public Service Pcograms, National Broadcasting Company, Inc. 


AFTER I had agreed to speak 
here today, I found myself in trou- 
ble almost immediately. A matter 
of definition. What do we mean by 
educational television? Do we 
mean in-classroom broadcasting, 
straight instructional television? 
Do we mean a cooking show, 
which could surely classify as 
home ec? Do we mean adult edu- 
cation, which is in itself a broad 
term? Or do we mean to include 
all those elements of our civiliza- 
tion and of our cultural tradition 
in both the arts and the sciences 
which tend to elevate the spirit of 
man and set him free? 

I am tempted to paraphrase a 
sentence from George Orwell: All 
educational television is education- 
al, but some educational television 
is more educational than other 
educational television. 

I am sure that it has occurred 
to many of you, as it has to me, 
that the phrase is somewhat 
ambiguous. I hope that in the 
course of time, which moves much 
faster now, of course, that some 
definitions will come along to 
clarify such discussions as you are 
having today. 

Now, of course, we do a tremen- 
dous amount of programming over 
the NBC television network that 
would be called educational if 
broadcast over any educational sta- 


tion. And I have no doubt that it 
is. But we do not call it by that 
name, and we do not think of our- 
selves as educators in the profes- 
sional sense of the word. The 
phrase that we use, a little self- 
consciously, perhaps, to describe 
these activities on our part is “en- 
lightenment through exposure,” 
and we remember at all times that 
we do not have a captive audience. 
We think of ourselves then, not 
as educators but as communicators, 
and it is an apt descriptive word. 
We didn’t arrive at it without some 
thought, some puzzling thought as 
to what we were, where we were 
going and how we were going to 
get there. The word was coined, I 
think, by Pat Weaver, a stimulat- 
ing and imaginative man who is 
the president of NBC. It is Mr. 
Weaver’s imagination and philoso- 
phy, and his determination, which 
guide and shape the programming 
policy at NBC. 

Let me go back a little in history, 
a few thousand years, to set up a 
perspective for this new medium 
of communication. Television, in 
its potential—and remember that 
we are yet very, very young— 
certainly ranks with the other two 
massive advances in communica- 
tion. The invention of the alphabet, 
and of writing, and the invention 
of moveable type, or printing. 


*An address presented March 24, 1955 at the luncheon meeting, Second Chicago 
Area Television Conference, [llinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
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Writing gave man a means of com- 
munication, and a record. It was 
restricted to a very elite few until 
printing made it flexible and wide- 
ly and inexpensively available. 
But even then, it took several cen- 
turies before the printed word got 
into the hands of every man, be- 
fore every man could read, and 
before we had accumulated enough 
information in books to make 
schools inevitable. Those of you 
who are teachers and are occasion- 
ally discouraged by what seems the 
snail-slow progress of “‘education- 
al television” might consider what 
it would be like to teach from il- 
luminated parchments, on rollers, 
and refresh your patience. 

It seemed clear to us that we 
had undertaken—with some eager- 
ness—a very heavy responsibility. 
As Mr. Weaver put it some three 
years ago, “It is no trick to get peo- 
ple to read, or look at, or listen to, 
something they already want to 
know more about. The trick is to 


stop the people, as they go about 
their leisure time, with something 
that offers enough repayment for 


their interest in some value to 
them ... Thus, when television 
started, those of us who operated 
it knew that it would be a living 
room toy—unless we made it a 
vital part of life.” 

This, then, is the foundation for 
our philosophy of “enlightenment 
through exposure.” It isn’t enough, 
to quote Mr. Weaver again, “That 
the American people shall be 
superbly entertained. They must 
be kept informed.” 

Our objective has been to assume 
social responsibility, and to assume 
it not only with select, small, cul- 
tural groups, but with the entire 
American population, in a consci- 
ous, planned attempt to lift the 
intelligence level, to extend vastly 
the boundaries of intense intel- 
lectual satisfaction. It has been our 
premise from the beginning that 
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programming UP and not down 
would get the big audiences .. . 
that television could be great only 
if it assumed greatness. 

And we were aware, further- 
more, that if this fine resolve was 
to have total effectiveness for all 
of the people, we would have to 
do a considerable share—but not 
all—of our work in prime evening 
time, and within the pattern of the 
big hit shows that reach all mem- 
bers of all families, 

This has been quite a break with 
tradition. 

I'll give you an example. When 
we broadcast Mary Martin in Peter 
Pan — in color — something more 
than 65,000,000 people saw it. 
Prime evening time. Now, I’m not 
altogether certain just where one 
should rank Peter Pan in the in- 
tellectual scale, but it is certainly 
there some place. It is for me, at 
any rate, and I think that program, 
two hours long, must have been 
an exciting experience for many 
millions of Americans. It demon- 
strated beyond argument that it 
is possible to attract most of 
America to something spectacular- 
ly fine. Sixty-five million people 
is quite some elite group! 

I think it is true to say that tele- 
vision, and its great corollary 
medium radio, have made avail- 
able to the generality, to the great 
mass of people, treasures of the 
spirit, the world of the intellect, 
if you will permit me, which once 
were available only to kings and 
to great wealth. And oddly enough, 
though we talk much of democ- 
racy, and believe so deeply in 
Education with a capital E, I think 
this wide experience of cultural 
treasure is often resented by some 
“intellectuals” in quotations, and, 
of course, the definitive word here 
is snob. I think it is right that we 
should have critics, and that we 
should have severe critics, for this 
is helpful in a high degree. But 





there is nothing about television 
that debases inherently. Toscanini 
on television is Toscanini, just as 
vibrant, and closer than most of us 
will ever see him. There must have 
been some fluent story-tellers who 
hated the idea of writing. 

You might like to examine brief- 
ly what we have done. We range 
pretty widely through the cultural 
spectrum, and I can promise you 
that the revolution, if that’s the 
word, is just underway. 

We are tremendously proud of 
what we are doing with the NBC 
Opera-in-English Theatre. Ordi- 
narily these are shown on Sunday 
afternoons, a time we think suited 
to the program. And they run from 
an hour to two hours in length. 
They are fairly evenly proportion- 
ed between contemporary operas, 
most of them written on commis- 
sion from NBC, and from the his- 
toric repertory. Here the Opera 
Theatre has also presented some 
opera which has been neglected by 
the opera houses. 

Headed by Samuel Chotzinoff, 
this opera company is as imagina- 
tive and dedicated and courageous 
a group as I know of. Here are 
some of the operas: Menoti’s Amahl 
and the Night Visitors, commis- 
sioned by NBC; Salome; The Mar- 
riage of Figaro; Billy Budd; The 
Rosenkavalier; Abduction from the 
Seraglio; Tosca—the lead sung by 
Leontine Price, the superb Negro 
soprano—and these works are not 
without some social significance, 
also. The most recent opera, on 
May 15th, was Menoti’s The Saint 
of Bleeker Street. 

I grew up in Central Nebraska, 
and we didn’t have opera, not any. 
But we have it now—in English— 
and far more interesting to me 
than any I have encountered in 
opera houses. They are, since 
you’ve asked my opinion, creating 
an exciting new art form—for the 
crystal eye of the camera demands 


genuine acting, not posturing, the 
creaking clumsiness of the oper- 
atic stage is lost. I advise you not 
to miss them. 

There is not a great deal of mail 
—400 or 500 letters. They are from 
a pretty high cut of the population. 
And the audience is not the great- 
est in numbers—say two or three 
millions. Imagine that, an audience 
of two to three million—and I ex- 
pect it will grow to five—watching 
opera. Some elite! 

Let me go quickly through some 
of the others. Did you see Maurice 
Evans in Richard II? Or Mr. Evans 
and Judith Anderson in MacBeth? 
Hallmark Greeting Cards did this, 
and made the Richard II film 
available to high schools. Did you 
see our first visit to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art? 

Have you happened to sit in on 
our Conversations with, as we say, 
The Wise Elders? What teacher 
wouldn’t like to have Robert Frost, 
Carl Sandburg, Osbert Sitwell and 
John Hall Wheelock—four lead- 
ing poets, beautiful minds, talk 
with the class for half an hour? 
We've been on quite a poetry kick 
at NBC — between the radio net- 
work and the television, I doubt 
if there is a poet, major or minor, 
who has not read his own work, or 
been read, over NBC in the last 
two years. I suppose you could call 
this educational. We do it, I think, 
because a number of us like poetry 
and because it lifts men’s hearts. 

Are you familiar with our TV 
religious program, “Frontiers of 
Faith?” This extraordinary pro- 
gram, often experimental, and 
often very moving, will repay your 
watching. 

You all know Ding Dong School 
—and Mr. Wizard and Zoo Parade. 
I trust you also know American 
Inventory and Youth Wants to 
Know. Youth, I am sure, will re- 
fresh your confidence in our young 
people, as it does mine every Sun- 
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day. The list is quite a long one— 
March of Medicine, Background, 
Comment, and our telementaries, 
like Victory at Sea and Three, 
Two, One, Zero. I won’t try to ex- 
haust you with them, and for that 
reason I can do no more than men- 
tion those programs which we are 
doing in active cooperation with 
some of our great universities: In 
New York we have presented 26 
programs with Princeton, ranging 
all the way from Greek civiliza- 
tion to a demonstration of Bach 
played on the instruments of his 
day, and on contemporary flutes 
and so on. In Chicago you all know 
Miss Waller’s present series with 
Dr. Finer of the University of Chi- 
cago, and the earlier programs 
with Northwestern. In Los Angeles 
we have Halls of Science, with 
UCLA, and in Cleveland we do 
much work with Western Reserve. 
We have no thought of abandoning 
this field, and we are actively seek- 
ing ways in which to make it more 


valuable to our public. 

I'd like to read to you the staff 
memo which Mr. Weaver sent out 
last month to all TV producers and 
directors. It wasn’t meant for out- 
side circulation, but it gives a bet- 
ter picture than anything else— 


especially the last sentence—of 
what we are trying to do. 

“Two and one half years ago, 
we started a practical means for 
television to achieve its full poten- 
tial as the most vital force for cul- 
tural good since speech itself. 

“IT pointed out that we always 
would do separate public affairs, 
news, and informational programs, 
but that the chance to enlighten, 
illuminate, inform the maximum 
number of people, exists in the 
shows of the schedule’ that reach 
all families and all members of all 
families... So, the instruction was 
for the insertion and conscious in- 
tegration of informational and cul- 
tural matter in existing shows. This 
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was intended to enable us to do 
what old-time radio broadcasting 
failed to do—to air inspiring kinds 
of segment programming at all 
times of the day and night, all 
over the schedule (including prime 
night time periods), and to larger 
numbers of people than ever were 
reached by any medium in history. 

“This campaign has been fairly 
successful. Not wholly so, though 
very impressive in some ways. The 
inserts and the full shows that 
have grown out of this ideal have 
resulted in several hundred hours 
of time. The effort has brought us 
little credit from the public and 
the informed critics. They don’t 
even know what we are up to. 
And I have some reason to doubt 
that all of us here at NBC do 
either. But it has certainly given us 
a personal pride in the medium 
and a sense of how it can be used 
for greatness. 

“The campaign has had remark- 
able range: the imaginative use of 
ballet in the big extravaganzas, the 
guest spotting in comedy shows of 
world famous artists like Lily 
Pons, Horowitz, Alicia Markova, 
Andre Segovia, Rise Stevens, and 
many others, and the daily inclu- 
sion of informational material on 
“Today,” “Home,” and now on 
‘Tonight.”’ There have been week- 
ly specials on Betty White and 
Howdy Doody; and the develop- 
ment of many separate commercial 
series—all the way from “Ding 
Dong School’ to “Medic.” Also, 
many scripts have been chosen not 
only for dramatic interest but for 
what they could tell viewers of the 
behavior of human beings under 
today’s tensions and in perplexing 
situations. In drama the achieve- 
ment has been generally superb. 
So many television plays have en- 
larged the horizons of the world 
we all live in. 

“Nevertheless, the total effort 
has recently slowed and, in the in- 





stance of a lot of 


programs, has 
come to a complete stop. The pur- 
pose of this memorahdum is to re- 
affirm the campaign’s essential im- 
portance. 

“It is not enough that the 
American people shall be su- 
perbly entertained. They must 
be kept informed. This is not 
someone else’s job. It is yours. 

“Responsibility must be kept 
alive—and I know you have 
the individual conscience and 
the wish to meet the obliga- 
tion. 

“The reporting system has not 
always kept pace with our pro- 
grams. This is a pity, where true, 
because much of what you are ac- 
complishing is going unknown 
and uncredited to you and NBC. 

“For new producers and direc- 
tors I want to point out that, in 
order for us to know what each of 
you is doing with his own shows 
on the air in living up to the re- 
sponsibility concept, we have a 
procedure known as the ‘Responsi- 
bility Report.’ The Unit Managers 
prepare these at each month’s close 
and send them to Miss Miriam 
Hoffmeir. She consolidates the re- 
ports and sends them to me for 
reading. You should check to make 
sure your show is reported upon. 

“If you have done nothing, you 
should report that, too; and then 
we ought to get together.” 

I should like to close by quoting 
two paragraphs from a trenchant 





critic, Marya Mannes, on The Re- 
porter: 

“But there is nothing to laugh at 
in the fact that more and more 
shows in ‘prime time’—the peak 
viewing hours of 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
—are expected to measure up in 
some way to this new concept of 
responsibility, whether it is in 
fresh and literate dramatic scripts 
(and these are on the increase) or 
in variety entertainment shows 
that bring to vast numbers of peo- 
ple an excellence of performance, 
whether in song or dance or hu- 
mor, which they would never 
otherwise experience. This is what 
the exposure is: that people in 
search of entertainment and escape 
are given something more than 
these even if they do not ask for 
it and are not aware of it. 

“The few will say, ‘I would 
rather listen to good talk, or go 
to a concert or a play,’ but how 
many Americans can do this? 
Where would a woman in the val- 
leys of Oregon see ballet? Or a man 
in the Ozarks hear Lily Pons. In 
what theatre in South Dakota 
would you see a play as good as 
‘Patterns’? These are questions that 
should be put to all who say with 
pride, ‘I never look at the thing,’ 
or who dismiss TV as the lowest 
form of expression. They are in 
danger of removing themselves 
from. he common stream, which, 


if they joined it, might become less 
common.” 





TAPE RECORDING LIBRARY 


The University of Washington 
Tape Recording Library is a di- 
vision of adult education under di- 
rect supervision of the film center. 
The lore of the west coast, con- 
tinental northwest, the Pacific 
area, and Alaska are among its in- 
tended specialties. 


Materials of interest to areas 
distantly removed from the north- 
west include lore at almost all 
levels of maturity, and there is 
scarcely a field of interest unrep- 
resented in the collections. These 
recorded programs are available 
on the usual tape dubbing plan. 
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AERT Day Huge Success 


a) 


“4 


Left to right: Wm. D. Boutwell, Vice President: James F. Macandrew, 
Director-at-Large: John C. Crabbe, Vice President: Mrs. Kathleen N. Lardie, 


Director-at-Large. 


AERT Day, held in Columbus, 
Ohio, on April 12, proved beyond 
doubt that AERT members wel- 
come this opportunity to get to- 
gether for demonstrations and dis- 
cussions in areas of their interest. 
The day was an unqualified suc- 
cess, judging by the excellent at- 
tendance, the high caliber of the 
program, and the spirited discus- 
sions which took place. 

The day began with an informal 
Coffee Hour and Reception in the 
Hall of Mirrors at 9 a.m. The for- 
mal program opened at 10 with 
words of greeting from AERT 
President Mrs. Gertrude G. Brod- 
erick. 
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The theme for the morning ses- 
sion was “Radio’s New Look.” A 
more competent speaker on the 
subject could hardly have been 
found than Leon Levine, director, 
Office of Radio-TV, Columbia Uni- 
versity. “There is overwhelming 
evidence,” Mr. Levine pointed out, 
“that television is replacing radio 
as the center for family entertain- 
ment, just as radio once replaced 
the phonograph.” However, he as- 
serted, “the new mass media 
stimuli to self-education have 
made large sections of our people 
hungry for knowledge.” This 
makes it clear that radio is de- 
stined to become the medium for 








specialized audiences. And because 
of this “different” type of audi- 
ence, educational broadcasters 
“have a real opportunity now to 
serve the public interest and neces- 
sity.” 

The balance of the morning ses- 
sion was devoted to a “how to do 
it’ demonstration of translating a 
program idea into an actual class- 
room broadcast. The “idea” was 
presented by the school superin- 
tendent (Dr. William B. Levenson, 
deputy superintendent of schools, 
Cleveland). The part of the station 
manager, who chairmanned the 
committee session, was taken by 
Marie C. Scanlon, supervisor of 
radio-TV, Newark, New Jersey, 
public schools. The writer was 
Olive McHugh, high school English 
teacher, Toledo. The program di- 
rector was Worthington Gregory, 
director of radio, Sewanaka High 


School, Floral Park, New York. 
The utilization specialist was Ar- 
lene McKellar, associate director, 
Wisconsin School of the Air. Few 
present failed to profit from the 
many ideas revealing the value 
such planning has in insuring 
maximum benefits from education- 
al programs planned by school sys- 
tems. 

An evaluation of the procedures 
used in translating the program 
idea into an actual classroom 
broadcast was made by a panel 
consisting of the following: Dr. 
Eugene S. Foster, executive secre- 
tary, Empire State FM School of 
the Air, Chairman; Gertrude Hoff- 
sten, coordinator, Station KSLH, 
St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion; Katharine Matchett, Station 
WBOE, Cleveland Board of Edu- 
cation; Robert Schimmel, Station 
WMEX, Boston; Kathleen Tenny, 





Some of those who were honored with Silver Anniversary Awards at 
the Columbus Institute: seated (L to R): Rex Lambert, Judith Waller, Dor- 
othy Gordon, Kathleen Lardie, Robert Saudek, Kenneth Bartlett. Standing 
(L to R): Leon Levine, George Jennings, Robert Hudson, Harold McCarty, 
Frank Schooley. Allen Miller, Paul J. Walker and I. Keith Tyler. 
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English supervisor, Condon Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit: and 
Clarissa Sunde, consultant, Radio- 
TV Education, Minneapolis Board 
of Education. 

The Annual AERT Luncheon, so 
successful last year, was held again 
at the famous Maramor Restaurant, 
with Dr. John C. Crabbe, AERT 
Past President, serving as host. At- 
tendance exceeded _ reservations 
and a few, not having bought 
tickets in advance, could not be 
accommodated and had to be turn- 
ed away. 

The newly elected officers were 
introduced; Earl Minderman pre- 
sented the Association with an 
Award from the National Citizens 
Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision; and a past president’s key 
was given to the retiring President, 
Mrs. Broderick. 

George Fiala, CBS Make-up 
Artist, revealed to the audience 


many of the secrets used so effec- 
tively today in TV make-up, con- 


cluding his presentation by intro- 
ducing a “mystery character” to 
whom he had in a very brief space 
of time applied a completely real- 
istic make-up treatment. 

AERT members were most for- 
tunate at the afternoon session in 
having the opportunity to hear 
Robert Herridge, ~producer of 
Camera Three, WCBS.-TV, discuss 
the topic, “Converting an Abstract 
Idea Into a Program.” The acclaim 
with which his work on Camera 
Three has been received made his 


FAMILY MONEY MANAGEMENT SCRIPTS 


The Committee on Family Fi- 
nan¢ial Security Education is cur- 
rently offering without charge to 
interested teachers and educators 
throughout the country a series of 
three playlets on personal and 
family money management that 
are adaptable for school. 
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detailing of his techniques of more 
than ordinary interest to those 
present. 

Mr. Herridge’s talk was follow- 
ed by the utilization of a kinescope 
of a program, “Jury of Her Peers.” 
by a twelfth grade literature class 
from a suburban high school, with 
Mrs. Kathleen N. Lardie, manager, 
Station WDTR, Detroit Board of 
Education, serving as their teach- 
er. An evaluation of the demon- 
stration was made by a panel con- 
sisting of the following: Edward 
Stasheff, professor of speech, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Chairman: 
Julia M. Hanna, University of De- 
troit; Luella Hoskins, Association 
of Junior Leagues; Florence Mon- 
roe, Station WNYE, New York City 
Board of Education; and Walter 
Kingson, University of California. 

Other AERT events held during 
the 1955 Columbus Institute in- 
cluded meetings of the new AERT 
Board of Directors with President- 
Elect Leo Martin of Boston Uni- 
versity and a general meeting of 
the membership. 

Now that the success of the past 
two years has demonstrated the in- 
terest of AERT members and their 
friends in making the Columbus 
Institute the occasion for providing 
worthwhile activities for those con- 
cerned with making more effective 
the use of radio in the schools, it 
is hoped that AERT Day will be- 
come a permanent and increasing- 
ly important part of future Insti- 
tute sessions. 


which have 
enthusiastic 


The three playlets, 
already received an 
reception wherever they have 
been presented, can be obtained 
free of charge by writing to the 
Committee on Family Financial 
Security Education, 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 
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Radio Ed. or Drink—A priest in 
a forgotten hamlet of the Colum- 
bian Andes undertook to educate 
his parishioners by radio when he 
decided that there was not much 
use in preaching on the evils of 
drink when they knew no better 
way of spending idle hours than 
in taverns, according to Daniel 
Behrman’s booklet, When _ the 
Mountains Move. 


* * * 


Mrs. Zelda Horner Kosh, whose 
article, “Problems In Producing 
Ed. TV Programs,” appeared in 
the March JourNAL, has resigned 
from her post as supervisor of 
speech education, radio, and tele- 
vision in the Arlington County 
(Virginia) public schools, but con- 
tinues for the balance of the year 
to serve as consultant in television. 
Mrs. Kosh is continuing her pro- 
fessional work through private 
practice in speech therapy, teach- 
ing in workshops, lecturing and 
writing, as well as producing edu- 
cational television programs. Since 
her resignation she has been tak- 
ing training in television at Station 
WMAL.TV, Washinton, D. C. 


* A * 


Station WUOM-FM, University 
of Michigan, became the most pow- 
erful FM station in the nation on 
April 4, when, through the instal- 
lation of a new 12-bay antenna 
on the top of the station’s 400-foot 


* tower on Peach Mountain, its ef- 


fective radiated power was in- 
creased from 44,000 watts to 115,- 








000. This change, according to 
Waldo Abbot, director of broad- 
casting, almost doubled the sta- 
tion’s coverage area. 


* * * 


American Education Week will 
be observed November 6-12, 1955. 
The General Theme selected for 
the week is “Schools—Your Invest- 
ment in America.” Daily topics 
selected deal with “Your Invest- 
ment in” Character Building, 
Teachers, Classrooms, Fundamen- 
tal Learning, Better Living, A 
Strong Nation, and, finally, Your 
Investment Is Your Responsibility. 
AERT members will carry a heavy 
responsibility through their con- 
tributions in using radio and tele- 
vision effectively to insure the 
Week’s success. 


* * * 


Dr. Edgar Dale, Professor of edu- 
caton, Ohio State University, spent 
two days, March 10 and 11, with 
the staff of the Minneapolis public 
schools discussing classroom use of 
films, recordings, radio, and TV. In 
addition to addressing several 
groups of teachers and other school 
personnel, he was the speaker at 
a dinner meeting March 10. Pres- 
ent were Superintendent Rufus 
Putnam, members of the central 
office staff, and representatives of 
the St. Paul schools, the University 
of Minnesota, and the Minnesota 
Department of Education. His 
topic: “How Mass Media of Com- 
munication Affect Education.” 
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The closed-circuit television in- 
stallation at Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege continues to be used for ex- 
perimentation and demonstrations. 
One group of some 25 educators, 
who were in Chicago for the meet- 
ings of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, spent an entire day with 
Dr. Philip Lewis, chairman, De- 
partment of Education, and his 
staff viewing demonstrations of the 
many uses being made of the 
equipment. They observed a tele- 
vised laryngal examination of a 
young woman’s mouth and throat 
and saw clearly the image of the 
vocal chords as picked up by the 
TV camera. They also saw demon- 
strations of a polygraph and of a 
multiplexer. 
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What Boat Are We Missing? 


Vickey Corey 


Educational Director, Station KDKA, Pittsbutgh 


IT is thirty-two years since the 
first educational radio programs 
were brought into a classroom as 
part of the curriculum. Radio was 
hailed at that time as a “dynamic 
educational force.” 

Educational conferences were 
held to accelerate its use and make 
it a more effective aid in the class- 
room. Research projects were con- 
ducted to estimate the effective- 
ness of this new medium and to 
determine proper techniques of 
program presentation. Certain 
well-established obstacles to its use 
were listed and solutions outlined 
for overcoming them. Speeches 
were made, books and articles were 
published by the thousands dis- 
cussing this new wonder which 
was to revolutionize the educa- 
tional system of the country. 

Twenty-two years ago Dr. L. 
Keith Tyler, internationally known 
for his services to education 
through radio and television, wrote 
that “Schools are lamentably back- 
ward in making use of this im- 
portant instrument. . .” 

I attended a meeting a month 
ago in which the same thing was 
said by our own audio-visual di- 
rector from the State Department 
of Education at Harrisburg. Today 
we hear a new word added: tele- 
vision. To deal with this added 
medium we’re repeating the same 
pattern of meetings, research, 
speeches, and publications. The 
educators say now: “We missed the 
boat with radio. We mustn’t do it 
with television.” 


In my opinion, no one has missed 
the boat with radio. The boat is 
still here waiting. It doesn’t seem 
to be going anywhere, in spite of 
the meetings and discussion. 

I have taken part in fifteen years 
of meetings. For the last ten of 
them I have worked closely with 
school systems in the KDKA listen- 
ing area on a five-a-week series 
of in-school programs. Representa- 
tives of these school systems have 
helped prepare each series so that 
they will fit the school curriculum. 
They have designated also the time 
of day best suited to classroom 
schedules. 

I might say from the very begin- 
ning we've had a happy relation- 
ship, the school systems and 
KDKA. We respect each other’s 
opinions and we like each other. 
We're both firmly convinced of the 
value of this work, and we’re proud 
of the ten years behind us. Today 
as we reach the end of our ten 
years of broadcasting, we send out 
20,000 Teachers’ Handbooks each 
semester to teachers and others 
who have asked to be put on our 
mailing list. Each week brings new 
requests from teachers just begin- 
ning to use the programs. 

This is progress and growth, but 
it’s not enough .. . not for a “dy- 
namic educational force.” Those 
same obstacles to the use of radio, 
which were listed twenty-five 
years ago by that pioneer in radio 
education, Dr. W. W. Charters, are 
still with us as strong as ever, un- 
solved by the years of radio and 
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television education: 


1. Synchronization of time. A 
standardization of school schedules 
must be worked out so that more 
classrooms can receive the same pro- 
gram at the same time. 


2. Timeliness. The material offer- 
ed by radio must relate, at least, 
to its proper place in the yearly 
curriculum. 


3. Utilization. It is not sufficient 
for the children to hear a lesson; 
some use must be made of it. 


Of course the first item, time, is 
the most difficult problem. Every 
educator knows it is easier to 
schedule the elementary than the 
secondary grades for the use of 
radio and television programs. 
Many top educators say that the 
high school grades are those which 
could get the most benefit from 
the use of such programs if they 
had time to receive them. Many 
an elementary teacher sincerely 
wants to use such programs which 


fit into her classroom subjects, but 


is worried how she will get 
through the semester’s schedule if 
she does. Some teachers want to 
use a particular program but can- 
not because they’re teaching an- 
other subject at that time. They 
either do not have a tape recorder 
available (if it’s a radio program), 
or they are not able to find some- 
one to operate it to record the pro- 
gram for their later use. Such a 
teacher may be enthusiastic about 
the medium, and be eager to work 
on a committee to plan programs 
for the next year. But she has lit- 
tle encouragement “higher up” to 
solve the problems of using this 
“dynamic educational force.” It’s 
this “higher up” encouragement I 
am coming to shortly. 

The second obstructive item, 
“timeliness,” is a definite problem 
in our own listening area. If we 
plan a series to fit the curriculum 
of the Pittsburgh schools, it con- 
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flicts with that of the schools of the 
county. We find, however, that the 
county schools are sufficiently 
flexible in their teaching and will 
use the program anyway. If the 
conditions were reversed, the city 
schools would not be able to make 
such an adjustment. 

I pass over lightly the third 
point (utilization), mentioned so 
long ago by Dr. Charters as an 
obstruction. Teachers have learned 
that the use of radio or television 
in the classroom is not an easier 
way for them to present a lesson. 
They say it is a more dynamic way, 
but it demands from them imagi- 
nation, energy, and an extra 
amount of preparation in order to 
make the most of the program 
after it is off the air. 

There is much talk now about 
radio and television bringing about 
the solution to education’s prob- 
lems in the years ahead when our 
rising child-population reaches a 
new high. There is talk of the 
“master teacher” appearing on the 
screen with classroom assistants 
keeping order and “mopping up” 
on last minute questions. This will 
not come as a miracle flower that 
blossoms overnight. It can come 
only through drastic, energetic, 
perhaps bitterly-contested strug- 
gles of top school policy-makers. 

Educational television stations in 
many areas are “experimenting” 
with one high school program each 
week, in an effort to resolve the 
high school viewing problem. This 
is the long, slow way of going 
about it and is more likely to kill 
a not-too-sturdy program before it 
wins over the audience it is woo- 
ing. 

As an example, a weekly high 
school program goes out over the 
local television station in one 
area. The school system responsi- 
ble for it has a tidy sum of money 
tied up in man-hours of teacher 
time for preparation, and substi- 





tute time for the teachers’ class- 
rooms. The number of television 
receivers in the high schools of 
that school system is five. Some 


classes in those five fortunate 
schools are dismissed too late to 
view the opening ten minutes of 
the program. Others are unable to 
remain to see the final portion of 
the program. A few specially chos- 
en students are excused from 
classes each week to see the en- 
tire program and report back on 
it. Even when the reporting is fair- 
ly well done, much of the mood 
and incentive of the program are 
lost along the way. Yet admin- 
istrators still dodge the real issue 
facing them .. . that of changing 
schedules. 

I know of no research on audio- 
visual aids in education as thorough 
and intensive as that done in the 
U. S. Navy’s Special Devices Cen- 
ter, to determine their effective- 
ness in mass education. Their tests 
show that the students learned 
more, and retained more through 
radio and television than in reg- 
ular classes alone. They stress the 
media as a rapid means of mass 
education. 

Speed is a peculiar feature of 
our modern civilization. We’ve in- 
creased our working speeds, the 





speed with which we move from 
place to place and the speed with 
which information in printed or 
aural form reaches us from any 
part of the world. Yet for all this, 
we’ve slowed down our pace of 
learning, even as we incorporate 
these new educational aids of 
“rapid mass education.” 

If educators really believe that 
some day radio and television will 
help solve those increasing prob- 
lems which face them, perhaps we 
need a new type of educational 
conference—one made up of top 
level school administrators brave 
enough, far-sighted and intutive 
enough to remake school schedules 
to take the fullest advantage of 
everything these new “dynamic 
educational forces” can _ bring 
them. If educators really believe 
there is something to be gained 
in the use of radio and television, 
NOW is the time to prove it by 
throwing out the pre-industrial age 
schedules. 

It’s not a question of having 
missed the boat in radio or tele- 
vision. The boat is still there wait- 
ing. It’s more a question of which 
boat we are taking, a tramp steam- 
er with no scheduled destination, 
or a modern, fast liner to bring us 
directly to our educational goal. 





ARMY USES TV AND MOVIES 


The Army has recognized the need for complementary develop- 
ment and utilization of television and sound motion pictures in order 
to obtain the maximum effectiveness of both media. . . 

Only television can reproduce an event at a distant point in- 
stantly, but only motion pictures can record and retain the image of 
that event. By combining the electronic immediacy of television with 
the photographic retentiveness of the motion picture, we can have 
available to us the maximum facility possible in pictorial communica- 
tion.—MaJor GENERAL GeorcE I. Back, chief signal officer, U. S. Army. 
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Building the Educational TV Program 


TOM C. BATTIN 


Producer-Director, Station KUHT, Houston, Texas 


In the field of television, experi- 
enced personnel know that suc- 
cessful television programs do not 
just happen. They are the end re- 
sult of a careful process involving 
a number of people skilled in vari- 
ous arts and sciences. Meticulous 
planning under the close super- 
vision and guidance of one indi- 
vidual is necessary to create the 
type of program desired. This in- 
dividual should have the overall 
authority to select the content and 
to determine the approach to be 
used in building the progam for 
telecasting. This person is known 
as the “‘producer.”’ 

In planning the television pro- 
gram the producer must consider 
a number of major elements, such 
as: the audience, the subject mat- 
ter, script, talent, conferences, for- 
mat, visual aids, props, budget, sta- 
tion facilities, length of program, 
time of day, transitions, rehearsals, 
and cueing. 

The Audience—In the majority 
of instances, the audience will 
know very little about the sub- 
ject you have chosen to present. 
They will know very little about 
the services that are designed to 
give them information that will be 
helpful. The average audience is 
extremely small, usually one to 
three, and most of them are tele- 
viewing in a home where a -num- 
ber of distractions exist. If we are 
to teach or inform an audience not 
especially anxious to listen and 
watch, where quite a few other 
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things are competing for attention, 
we must do it skillfully, with imag- 
ination and showmanship. 

The producer plans his program 
with two thoughts in mind: Who 
are the people we are trying to 
reach? What reaction do we want 
from them? The most important 
factor in determining an audience 
is the time of day, and this makes 
it possible for the producer to have 
some control in selecting the 
specific audience he wants. 

The Time Factor—Subject mat- 
ter and the method of presentation 
must be fitted to the time that is 
available. This is particularly im- 
portant when that available time 
is public service time offered by 
a local TV station. Since television 
is a medium involving sight, mo- 
tion, and sound, it demands the at- 
tention of both eyes and ears to 
put across the information effec- 
tively. 

For example, suppose we are de- 
signing a program to appeal to a 
female audience, the producer 
would not select an hour when 
women are busiest. Likewise, if 
the program is designed for a male 
audience, the program would not 
be presented during normal work- 
ing hours. This is also true of chil- 
dren’s programs—they are not 
offered during the hours when 
children are in_ school, unless 
specifically designed for in-school 
viewing. Therefore, it is of utmost 
importance that programs design- 
ed for a specific audience must be 





presented at an hour when that 
audience is available for uninter- 
rupted televiewing. Time of day 
largely determines type of audi- 
ence and subject matter and treat- 
ment should be handled according- 
ly. 

Program Length—Television has 
borrowed its time segments from 
radio with the result that most per- 
iods are divided into quarter-hour 
and half-hour programs. If pro- 
grams are being done over the fa- 
cilities of a commercial station, the 
producer must consider how much 
actual time out of each time seg- 
ment will be available for program 
content. This amount of available 
time will govern the content and 
format of the programs. Regard- 
less of the format or the subject to 
be covered, the wise producer will 
carefully allot the amount of ma- 
terial and avoid jamming it into 
a period of time which will result 
in confusion. 


The effectiveness of any pro- 
gram depends upon simplicity, the 
development of a single idea in a 


simple, a straight-forward man- 
ner. Careful attention must be 
given to the teaching techniques 
and the selection of the teacher 
for personality is a most important 
factor. Sheer force of personality 
plays a major role in the effective- 
ness of the teaching. The idea must 
be developed as thoroughly and as 
simply as possible. 

Station Facilities—Now we must 
think about station facilities be- 
cause the program format depends 
to some extent on the available 
equipment. Most commercial sta- 
tions are confined to a few stan- 
dard sets and since most educa- 
tional programs operate on a low 
budget it is wise to use plain flats 
or drapes and tables because of 
flexibility. It is important to know 
that movement is limited in TV 
At times there may be sequences 
calling for film and slides to be in- 


serted in the program and there 
must be equipment available for 
these things. 

In order to avoid waste of time, 
the producer should check in ad- 
vance on the availability of equip- 
and those participating must learn 
to work in small areas. The pro- 
ducer should know the number of 
cameras available for the program 
and the facilities for projecting 
film, slides, and opaque materials. 
ment for the program. It may be 
scheduled for other use during the 
time your program is to be telecast. 

Television Properties—In tele- 
vision this means all the small 
articles necessary for the “on the 
air” performance or program. It 
includes flip cards, charts, maps, 
and all the essentials for the suc- 
cessful presentation of the ma- 
terials. If chalk and a large writ- 
ing pad are needed, they must be 
provided and placed on the set for 
the teacher or lecturer. If a pro- 
gram series is being planned it is 
of utmost importance to make 
every effort to use more or less 
“standard” properties and sets if 
possible. 

Talking It Over With the Direc- 
tor—The most important individ- 
ual to the program - producer 
throughout his production work is 
the “director” assigned by the TV 
station to put the program on the 
air. Since the director is responsi- 
ble for coordinating the entire 
technical staff that will assist him 
in camera rehearsals and in the 
final telecast, it is necessary that 
he have a thorough understanding 
of program content and the man- 
ner in which it will be presented. 
Therefore, it is essential that the 
producer and the director have as 
many conferences as possible and 
as far in advance of the dates of 
the telecasts to assure thorough 
understanding relative to the pro- 
gram. As early as possible, the di- 
rector should have a complete 
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script or an outline for his own 
advance planning. The producer 
should supply the director with all 
details concerning sets, props, 
equipment needed, number of re- 
hearsal periods desired, and any 
cther pertinent information. This 
will reduce the possibility of pro- 
duction problems which can be 
spotted while there is still time to 
make changes. 

At the end of these conferences, 
the producer should have the date, 
hour, and length of program, the 
type of audience he can expect to 
have, the equipment, sets, the 
properties the station can provide, 
and the format the program will 
take. 

The Budget—-A thorough pre- 
planning job, which includes kill- 
ing immediately any “big” or ex- 
travagant ideas, is the most effec- 
tive way of keeping costs low. Ef- 
fective television programming in- 
vites low-cost production, and 


when simplicity is the keynote of 


this planning, low-cost and effec- 
tive production becomes the end 
result. If the producer is economy- 
minded, the greatest saving of all 
can be accomplished before the 
program ever advances beyond the 
idea stage. Standardization is an- 
other invaluable means of saving 
money available. Many valuable 
man-hours can be saved through 
advance planning which eliminates 
rnajor changes in the setting or the 
art work, in premature or unneces- 
sary rehearsals. All rehearsals 
should be planned so that only 
those who are absolutely essential 
to a successful telecast should be 
present. 

Script Conference—Before the 
first meeting, the producer should 
do as much of the “spade work” 
as possible and have an outline 
of specifically what he wishes to 
accomplish at this meeting. He 
should have a fairly good idea of 
the subject which will appeal to 
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the televiewers. He should have a 
tentative plan for format, several 
ideas for visualization, and a rough 
outline from which to begin work. 
All persons who are the specialists 
in the field of subject matter be- 
ing considered as well as a visual 
aids expert and a production as- 
sistant should be present at the 
script conferences. 

Subject Matter—-The specialists 
will help the producer in choos- 


, ing the phases of the subject mat- 


ter to be developed into an effec- 
tive program. The audience to be 
reached will also be another im- 
portant factor in choosing subject 
matter. This subject matter should 
be timely, of interest to the audi- 
ence desired, and should effect 
that audience in some way. If the 
subject matter is challenging, 
something that touches directly on 
some problem, and furnishes a so- 
lution to that problem, then the 
program should be effective. For 
example, a program which in- 
volves a demonstration must be 
developed so that the demonstra- 
tion seems to include the viewer 
and unfolds in such a manner as to 
provide that relationship or con- 
tact. 

What About Talent?—Talent for 
educational television is first of all 
selected on the basis of subject 
matter knowledge, then experi- 
ence in demonstrating, sense of 
timing, and knowledge of audi- 
ence. However, a factor most im- 
portant of all is the personality of 
the teacher, or talent. A person 
who is able to successfully com- 
municate subject matter in the 
classroom is usually a good teach- 
er on TV. The sheer force of per- 
sonality is very often a major rea- 
son for effective teaching and this 
is especially true of the teacher 
appearing before the television 
cameras. As the TV teacher gains 
experience he becomes a person 
who is more dynamic, more metic- 





ulous in preparation, increases his 


own interest and thereby com- 
municates his materials much 
more effectively and interestingly. 

Our schools, by the very nature 
ef their environment and their 
inhabitants, are filled with talent. 
All we need to do is screen that 
talent for the very best to present 
education via television. Our school 
systems and institutions of higher 
learning, simply because’ they 
house and distribute an invaluable 
commodity known as education, 
offer us a never ending source, an 
underground river of materials 
from which to build thousands of 
highly interesting educational TV 
programs. These factors, coupled 
with the teacher who is enthusias- 
tic, animated, poised, has presence 
of mind, is witty and sincere, will 
assure the producer of a prograni 
series that is bound to be success- 
ful. 

Graphic Arts or Visual Aids— 
Many things could be written 
about graphics, charts, cards, and 
the numerous visual aids that are 
used in television. However, this 
is a phase of the program series 





that should be in the hands of a 
capable artist and a member of the 
production staff. One suggestion 
can be given: unless the visual aid 
attracts attention, creates interest, 
makes a contribution to the de- 
velopment of the subject matter, 
or clarifies the audience’s under- 
standing, it has no place in the tele- 
vision program. Finally, all those 
concerned in the planning and pro- 
duction of such visuals, should first 
confer with the art department of 
the station to arrive at the dimen- 
sions and colors to be used. 

Because Educational TV  pro- 
grams will not be of the “pure” en- 
tertainment type does not mean 
they will be devoid of entertain- 
ment factors. The very fact that 
these programs will be designed to 
establish and sustain a high peak 
of attention and interest will ful- 
fill this factor of entertainment. 
Therefore, when you “package” 
your TV programs, as a producer 
be sure to season them with just 
the right amount of “showman- 
ship” in the form of imagination, 
artistry, creativeness, and sheer 
force of personality. 





MINNESOTA COMPLETES SUCCESSFUL TV CREDIT COURSE 


The University of Minnesota has 
just completed its first experiment 
in televising a course normally 
offered through correspondence 
study. Its success was beyond ex- 
pectations. 

The course, “Child Psychology— 
the First Twelve Years,” was pre- 
sented by Dr. Dale B. Harris, di- 
rector, Institute of Child Welfare. 
It was televised on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays (10:00 to 10:30 a.m.) for 
thirteen weeks, January 18 


through April 14. A commercial 
station (WMIN-TV) was used. 
Three requirements led to the 
selection of the subject and lec- 
turer: 1. The subject had to be of 
special interest to the housewife 
who would be available to watch 
television at 10:00 in the morning; 
2. It had to lend itself to effective 
presentation by television; and 3. 
It had to be taught by someone 
who could project himself and his 
material so as to hold audience in- 
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terest at the same time that edu- 
cational objectives were served. 

The series was carefully plan- 
ned; many faculty members con- 
tributed through suggestions and 
discussions; several trial runs on 
the University’s closed-circuit 
equipment preceded the actual 
televising of the series. 

The televised course was de- 
signed to reach three potential 
groups of viewers: 1. The highly 


motivated few who might want 
college credit; 2. Those interested 
in studying child psychology less 
intensely and more informally; and 


3. Casual viewers who lacked the 
time, interest, and motivation to 
do more than merely watch the 
program. 

Sixty individuals paid the regis- 
tration fee for the three-credit 
course. More than 700 copies of 
the study guide were sold at $1.00 
each. Audience ratings revealed 
15,000 to 20,000 viewers were 
watching each program. 

Station WMIN-TV (channel 11) 
was so pleased with the response 
to this series that it has asked the 
University of Minnesota to develop 
another series. 





REVIEWS 


Clear Channels: Television and the 
American People. Max Wylie. 
153 East 24th Street, New York 
10. Funk and Wagnalls. 1955. 
$4.75. 


This reviewer finds here, not a 
book, but a series of controversial 
essays in each of which the author, 
with many years of successful com- 
mercial experience in writing for 
radio and television, sets forth in 
unequivocal terms his own point of 
view. 

Several chapters relate to various 
aspects of education. And Mr. Wylie 
reveals scant respect for educators 
and for what they have done with 
radio and what they can be expected 
to do with TV. Educators should, 
however, give thoughtful study to 
his criticisms. 

AERT members will, of course, 
find much in his book with which 
they take violent exception. For ex- 
ample, he states (page 216): “Ama- 
teurism and self-interest — never 
public interest—ruined education’s 
chances with radio.” And again 
(page 192): “Absence of basic pur- 
pose was the main reason educators 
failed in radio. Nebulosity of pur- 
pose was another. There was a third 
reason ... attitude toward a condi- 
tion.” Or this (page 194): “Scholar- 
ship and showmanship are deadly 
enemies” On the other hand, a large 
majority will probably agree with 
this statement (page 89): “Listen- 
ing is a permanent part of the 
American home and the American 
habit of living. TV will never 
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smother radio and never supplant it. 
The one will supplement the other, 
and you may make your own choice 
as to which shall be first in your 
own versonal pleasure and conveni- 
ence.” 

Mr. Wylie is extremely critical of 
the attitude of tobacco manufactur- 
ers toward research connecting cig- 
arette smoking and lung cancer. 
While he devotes an entire chapter 
to “Television and Public Health in 
the United States,” indicating TV’s 
many contributions, he devotes two 
chapters to the subject of cigarette 
advertising on TV as contrasted with 
lung cancer research findings. In his 
view the tobacco companies and the 
advertising agencies have already 
made serious errors in judgment. In 
his opinion they have an obligation 
to the consumers to join forces with 
recognized public health groups and 
convince the public that they are 
sincere in their wish to find the 
facts and report them to the public 
“no matter what they are.” If the 
research establishes that cigarette 
smoking is harmful, their next step, 
he thinks, should be to carry on re- 
search aimed at eliminating “ele- 
ments in cigarettes which could be 
dangerous.” 

Those who enjoy reading books 
only when they agree with the point 
of view of the author will pass this 
one by. Those who, on the other 
hand, seek stimulation through ex- 
posure to and study of arguments 
defending viewpoints contrary to 
their own will not wish to miss Clear 
Channels.—Tracy F. TY er. 





Chicago Area Holds Second Ed. TV 


Conference 


Mentor L. Williams 


Illinois Institute of Technology 


IN line with the directives eman- 
ating from the First Chicago Area 
Television Conference, May 21-22, 
1954, the executive committee call- 
ed a second conference for March 
24-25, 1955 to consider the prob- 
lems of programming from the con- 
tent of the subject matter fields of 
knowledge and inquiry. Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology was again the 
host school. 

Invitations to the conference 
were limited primarily to educa- 
tional institutions, general and 
professional, above the secondary 
school level, and to quasi-educa- 
tional institutions such as mu- 
seums, libraries, and zoos. Word 
of the conference aroused much 
interest and many professional so- 
cities and associations requested 
representation also. 

Two hundred eight persons at- 
tended the conference during the 
two day session; one hundred 
thirty-six participated in the 
Thursday discussion groups; one 
hundred seven took part in the Fri- 
day discussion groups. Twenty-five 
degree granting institutions were 
represented, ranging from the six 
major universities in the region to 
the smaller sectarian and profes- 
sional schools: University of Chi- 
cago, Northwestern, Loyola, LI.T., 
DePaul, and Roosevelt—Art Insti- 
tute, University of Illinois Medical 
Center, Mundelein, Concordia 
Teachers, Vandercook College of 
Music. In addition, five schools of 
nursing were represented. Both 


Brookfield and Lincoln Park zoos, 
the Chicago Park District (the con- 
servatories), and the Cook County 
Forest Preserve sent delegates. 
Also represented were the Chicago 
Public Library, John Crerar Li- 
brary, Newberry Library, Chicago 
Historical Society Library and 
Museum, Chicago Academy of Sci- 
ence, Chicago Natural History Mu- 
seum, and the Museum of Science 
and Industry. Among the organ- 
izations that sent representatives 


_were the American Medical Asso- 


ciation, the American Medical Edu- 
cation Foundation, Midwest Asso- 
ciates, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the National Dairy Coun- 
cil, the Illinois Psychological Asso- 
ciation, the Illinois State Medical 
Society, the Illinois State Nursing 
Association, the Chicago Dental 
Society, and the Chicago Housing 
Authority. Three TV networks 
were represented, as was also the 
NAEB. Five press representatives 
covered the conference in whole 
or in part. 

The preliminary briefing of the 
group on the conditions of the TV 
medium by Colby Lewis made the 
task of communicating at a com- 
mon level much easier. An experi- 
enced program producer was as- 
signed to each seminar group to 
serve as a resource person in order 
that programming ideas could be 
kept within the realm of produc- 
tion. 

Of the many achievements of the 
conference, the most significant 
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was that of bringing together or- 
ganizations and subject matter de- 
partments to talk about common 
programming ideas. Never before 
had the museums of Chicago, for 
example, met as a group to discuss 
any problem. In this conference 
museums, as did every other inter- 
est group, found that the best pro- 
gramming will no doubt be secured 
from the cooperative pooling of 
talent, materials, and ideas. When 
the summaries of the workshop 
sessions are digested, the commit- 
tee and the staff of Channel 11 will 
have available an inventory of pro- 
gram suggestions that will prove 
invaluable. 

The concluding session of the 
conference was addressed by mem- 


bers of the Channel 11 staff main- 
ly with the purpose of alerting the 
conference delegates to the immed- 
iate problems of programming for 
WTTW next fall. 

Messrs. Newburn and Stanley 
gave the group a broad perspective 
of the whole educational television 
prospect by filling in details about 
the Radio-TV Center at Ann 
Arbor, and about the educational 
programs disseminated by the net- 
works. 

Another conference is expected 
in 1956 and, if present hopes ma- 
terialize, the best ideas of the two 
conferences (54 and ’55) will be 
made available in published form 
before the year is out. 





Some Responsibilities of Broadcasters 


Robert T. Bartley 


Member, Federal Communications Commission 


WE can all agree, I believe, that 
an informed people is a wise peo- 
ple—that when the people are fully 
informed, they make the right de- 
cisions—that so long as there is a 
free flow of information, men will 
be free. Remove censorship from 
the totalitarian, and his regime 
will crumble. 

Thomas Jefferson, who was one 
of the greates advocates of a free 
press, and, who, incidentally, was 
the victim of as villifying a cam- 
paign against him from the press 
as almost any man in history, de- 
fended a free press with these 
words in a letter to Judge Tyler 
in 1804, 

No experiment can be more in- 
teresting than that we are now 
trying, which we trust will end 
in establishing the fact that man 
may be governed by reason and 
truth. Our first object should 
therefore be to leave open to him 
all the avenues to truth. The most 
effectual hitherto found is the 
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freedom of the press. It is there- 
fore the first shut up by those who 
fear the investigation of their 
actions. 

What do you think he would 
have said about television today? 

In defending the rights of the 
press though, he also had another 
thought, and I quote him again, 

But for God’s sake, let us freely 
hear both sides! 

It is this thought, I believe, that 
Congress had in mind in adopting 
Section 315 of the [Communica- 
tions] Act, which requires that if 
a licensee allows one political can- 
didate for office to use the facilities 
of his station, he must allow any 
other candidate for that same of- 
fice to use the station under the 
same conditions. More recently, 
the Congress has addressed itself 
to this question and gone further 
by requiring that the rates charged 
such candidates may not be higher 
than those charged for comparable 
services. 





In order to safeguard the pubic, 
Congress believed that identifica- 
tion of the source of radio pro- 
grams was vital to the listening 
public. Section 317 of the Act re- 
quires that not only the sponsor 
of a program, but anyone furnish- 
ing material for a broadcast should 
be identified so that the people 
might know who is the advocate. 

In other words, Congress im- 
posed a_ specific prohibition in 
Section 317 of the Act against hid- 
den identification or hidden propa- 
ganda. This section of the Act re- 
quires that all matter broadcast by 
radio stations for which service, 
money, or any other valuable con- 
sideration is paid to, or accepted 
by, the station from any person, 
must, at the time of such broad- 
cast, be announced as paid for by 
such person. The obvious intent 
of Congress in this section was that 
the public is entitled to know the 
true identity of the source of a 
particular program. It would have 
been idle gesture for them to have 
required a sponsor to name its 
product—-that comes naturally— 
and, at times, reptitiously. It is 
obviously aimed at the more subtle 
types of propaganda. It is based 
on the belief by Congress that if 
the true identity of the source of 
such propaganda is known, the 
public will be better able to evalu- 
ate it. 

I sense that there is an increas- 
ing attention to, and unwarranted 
—perhaps undesirable—emphasis 
upon the business and money-mak- 
ing aspects of broadcasting by peo- 
ple interested in entering the 
field, particularly through the pur- 
chase of exisiting stations. 

Of course, the construction and 
operation of a station is a very ex- 
pensive undertaking—and a sound 
financial foundation is necessary 
for a successful operation. The eco- 
nomic success which broadcasting 
in general is experiencing at the 





moment, plus the scarcity of new 
channels left for assignment, 
makes broadcast and _ television 
facilities attractive to investment 
money. 

I am not so impractical, nor 
naive as to believe that this scram- 
ble, this tug-of-war, this fight for 
licenses is without reference to 
profits. Nor do I wish to be con- 
strued as having any objection 
whatever to profits. Indeed, with- 
out the profit motive to bring 
about this public service, the very 
freedom we enjoy would be de- 
molished through government sub- 
sidy and control, a form of mono- 
poly essential to totalitarianism. 

However, the new “blood” and 
resources which are being poured 
into the life-stream of broadcast- 
ing must realize, when entering, 
that they are obligating them- 
selves primarily to render a serv- 
ice to the public; and, that a license 
is not being granted to them for 
the sole purpose of financial gain. 
Mind you, there is nothing incon- 
sistent between a profitable opera- 
tion and a real service in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Let me make a switch on a re- 
mark which was in the news about 
a year ago — It’s my belief that 
“what is good for his community, 
is good for the broadcaster.” 

What concerns me is the entry 
by people more interested in the 
“fast buck,” than they are in as- 
suming the responsibilities of a 
licensee; those who don’t even 
know what their obligations are 
and care less. Their business, and 
it is a perfectly legitimate busi- 
ness, is to invest the money en- 
trusted to them where it will pro- 
duce the most. 

Let me remind you of what hap- 
pened to utility holding companies, 
largely as a resudlt of the abuses 
by “investment manipulators,” 
such as Insull and Hopson. 

The effect of the entry of such 
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people into broadcasting should 
also be of concern to you; and it’s 
going to take a lot of sympathetic 
understanding and support from 
you broadcasters, if we are to pre- 
vent abuses of the license privilege. 

If the primary purpose for which 
licenses were granted was profit 
alone, then the entry of pure ex- 
ploitation money into the broad- 
casting service would be appro- 
priate. Some of these people sin- 
cerely believe widespread owner- 
ship of stock in licensees would be 
beneficial to both the broadcasting 
industry and the investing public. 
As a strictly business proposition 
I can agree, but where I fall off 
that wagon is actually before I get 
on. 

In my book, broadcasting is not 
a strictly business proposition, for 
its basic asset does not belong to 
it. Without the frequency on which 
it operates, it is a rag, a bone, and 
a hank of hair; a breathless and a 
lifeless thing. 

Another aspect of the Commis- 
sion’s functions in assuring the 
maintenance of free radio has been 
its efforts to assure fairness to all 
sides in the use of this medium, 
such as its expression of policy in 
the Editorialization Opinion. 

Though Secton 315 of the Act 
does not extend to issues or ideas 
of a controversial nature, let me 
tell you what I think should be the 
criterion for a broadcaster in this 
field. Since radio and television 
provide such a valuable forum for 
the expression of responsible views 
on public issues of a controversial 
nature, the broadcaster should seek 
out and develop with accountable 
individuals, groups, and organiza- 
tions, programs relating to contro- 
versial public issues of import to 
his fellow citizens; he should give 
fair representation to opposing 
sides of issues which materially 
affect the life or welfare of a sub- 
stantial segment of the public. In 
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providing time for this purpose, he 
should be guided by certain prin- 
ciples: For example, he should con- 
sider requests by individuals, 
groups, or organizations for time 
to discuss their views on contro- 
versial public issues on the basis 
of their individual merits and in 
the light of the contribution which 
the use would make to the public 
interest and to a well-balanced 
program structure. 

Further, programs devoted to 
the discussion of these public and 
controversial issues should be 
identified as such, and should not 
be presented in a manner which 
would mislead listeners or viewers 
to believe that the program is 
purely of an entertainment, news, 
or other character. 

The point of focus today in the 
struggle between the free world 
and the world of totalitarian dic- 
tatorship is the right of men to the 
fullest access to information. It is 
in assisting in this struggle for 
freedom today that it seems to me 
the broadcaster can best justify 
the grant of a license to him. 

The historic guarantees of free- 
dom of the press and freedom of 
speech extend as well to radio and 
television. Those who are licensed 
to control the operation of radio 
and television stations must have 
as much freedom to express them- 
selves, and be as free to permit 
expression and circulation of ideas 
and information, as any other per- 
son or medium. 

And the freedom of broadcasting 
can be guaranteed, not only by 
the licensee’s observing the obliga- 
tions designed by Congress to 
maintain free radio, but likewise 
by action by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission — sup- 
ported by the industry and the 
public—in assuring that only those 
will be licensed in the field who 
have an awareness of the public 
responsibilities attending opera- 
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tion of a broadcast station, and 
who have been found qualified. 

If either the Commission or the 
licensees are not awake to their re- 
sponsibiilties, the free structure of 
broadcasting is endangered. So 
long as the Commission exercises 
fully its powers by selecting and 
determining that its licensees are 
people of good character, so long 
as the broadcasters do not abuse 
their privilegs, and so long as they 
operate in a fair-minded manner, 
a minimum of regulation is re- 
quired. The diversification of own- 
ership of stations to me is one of 
the key elements. Also, the Com- 
mission’s expression with respect 
to editorialization has an important 
bearing. Keeping on the alert for 
the infiltration of speculative in- 
vestment money, as_ contrasted 
with responsible operating owners, 
is another. Only in this manner 
and with the support of the indus- 
try, can we avoid the development 
of abuses which will most certain- 
ly bring about serious legislative 
restrictions upon the broadcaster’s 
present freedom of action. 

The American system of broad- 
casting, the proper use of radio and 
stones 








television stations — can be, and 
it should be, one of the corner- 
stones of liberty in this country. 

Because of the unique potential- 

ities of the media of radio and tele- 
vision. 
its powerful impact upon 
men’s minds, 

—its capabilities for influencing 
public opinion, 

—its unparalleled capacity for 

creating in the viewer and 
listener a sense of partici- 
pation in the historic events 
transpiring, 

—its potentialities for the effec- 
tive dissemination of infor- 
mation, 

—its presence in practically ev- 
ery American home, 

for all of these reasons, the li- 
censees of radio and television sta- 
tions should devote themselves to 
making their local stations, in ad- 
dition to a means of entertainment 
and advertising, a real medium of 
communication in the community 
a forum of the community in all 
phases of its cultural, economic, 
and political life. 

These are the broad horizons to 

which the broadcaster should 
aspire. 





STEPHENS INSTALLS LISTENING LABORATORY 


A new Language Listening Lab- 
oratory, designed to improve oral 
comprehension and pronunciation 
through the use of a complex elec- 
tronics installation, was placed in 
operation at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, recently. 

Each first and second year stu- 
dent of French, German, and Span- 
ish now attends a half-hour lab- 
oratory session each week to sup- 


plement the five hours weekly she 
spends in her language class, and 
is thus given the opportunity for 
self-criticism and _ self-improve- 
ment of intonation and inflection 
without the accompanying embar- 
1assment which often impedes so 
many budding linguists. 
Tailor-made to the College’s 
specifications by the DuKane Cor- 
poration of St. Charles, IIl., the in- 
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stallation offers each language stu- 
cent a highly useful electronic 
‘speech reflector’ with which she 
hears her own voice objectively, 
thus helping her accelerate her 
linguistic progress. 

Master unit of the “speech re- 
flector” is an electronic sound 
console equipped with a tape re- 
corder and a three-speed phono- 
graph. By setting a series of 
switches, the laboratory instructor 
can “broadcast” tape recordings 
and phonograph records, or hold 
a two-way conversation (such as 
correcting the student’s pronounci- 
ation) with individual students in 
any one of the twenty semi-sound- 
proof booths arranged in a U-shape 
formation around the room. 

Each of the student booths con- 
tains a record turntable, a headset 
and microphone so that the stu- 
dent can “tune in” a recording 
from the master console or play 
a language record of her choice on 
her turntable. 


By listening to a 
phrases broadcast from a master 
tape recording on the console, the 
student can repeat the phrase over 
her microphone, hear it on her 
headset and compare her pronunci- 
ation with that on the master tape. 


series of 


This language teaching aid is 
not entirely new at Stephens, for 
in 1938 a language laboratory 
equipped with a master turntable 
and individual earphones for 
group instruction was established. 
Since then new audio equipment 
has continually been added to the 
laboratory, most recent of which 
has been the installation of a com- 
plete DuKane laboratory system of 
master tape recorder and monitor- 
ing station hooked up with the in- 
dividual tape recorders. 

To complete the “speech reflec- 
tor” there are six additional booths 
within the U-shape which differ 
from the other twenty in that each 
is equipped with a tape recorder, 
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a record turntable, microphone 
and headset. These six units, too, 
ure electronically tied to the mas- 
ier console so that the instructor 
can monitor the student’s activ- 
ities and converse with her. 

It is in these six booths that mod- 
ern languages become vital and 
alive to the student. Here she lis- 
tens to the foreign language as it 
is spoken phrase by phrase or sen- 
tence by sentence from a master 
tape or disc. She repeats each 
phrase as she hears it. Both the 
phrase spoken to the student and 
the phrase spoken by the student 
are recorded side by side on the 
tape on the individual tape record- 
er. Thus, when the student re-plays 
the tape she has just made, she can 
make “on the spot” comparisons 
of the two versions recorded on 
her tape. At once she hears her 
own errors in pronunciation as re- 
vealed authentically by the tape. 
Should she fail to discover her own 
errors, she need only listen to the 
criticism of the instructor who cor- 
rects her through the master 
switchboard as he, too, listens to 
her tape with her from the moni- 
tor station. Using the same tech- 
niques, questions and answers can 
be asked from the master station, 
which are first repeated and then 
answered by the student on her 
individual tape, which when re- 
played, reveals to her evidences of 
ner comprehension. From the in- 
dividual tape recorder, the stu- 
dent, too, can broadcast her tapes. 

The language librarian, who is 
also supervisor of the laboratory, 
prepares various tapes for the lab- 
oratories to supplement the rec- 
ords and tapes purchased commer- 
cially, such as quarter-hour week- 
ly comprehension tapes of ques- 
tions and answers on literary 
selections studied by the more ad- 
vanced classes. During the semes- 
ter, in the laboratories with small- 
er enrollments, she also prepares 





progress tapes for each student 
which orally and graphically dem. 
onstrate what the student is ac- 
complishing in developing her 
linguistic skills. 

At the close of each semester, 
the students take a thirty minute 
oral comprehension exam consist- 
ing of true-false or multiplie 





choice statements broadcast from 
the master console to the booths. 
All the language instructors co- 
operate in making the master ex- 
amination so that the students are 
exposed to a variety of accents. 
The final laboratory exam is con- 
sidered as part of the classroom 
grade by the instructors. 





COLOR TV FOR VETERINARIANS 


MORE than 600 veterinarians 
had close-up views of surgical op- 
erations as they were being per- 
formed in Ithaca, N. Y. recently 
through the use of General Elec- 
tric industrial (closed circuit) color 
television. 

The veterinarians were attend- 
ing the 47th annual Veterinary 
Conference at the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell 
University. 

The closed circuit color TV al- 
lowed all to see details of the op- 
erations in what may have been 
the first time this medium has 
been used for instructing veteri- 
narians. 

The color TV program was 
transmitted by cables from the op- 
erating room in Moore laboratory 
to the veterinarians in Statler 
auditorium across the street. 

Normally, only ten or twelve 
people can observe an operation at 
a time. By using the closed circuit 
TV equipment, fifty times that 
number were instructed in the lat- 
est operative and clinical techni- 
ques. 

The TV camera in the operat- 
ing room used three different 
lenses so that very fine detail could 
be televised. Optimum positions 
and lenses were used, giving the 
audience the same view as the op- 
erating surgeon. 


TV projection equipment in the 
auditorium placed the image of the 
operation in progress on a four and 
a half by six foot screen. This al- 
iowed those in the rear of the room 
to see as well as those in the front. 





The twin lambs taken by Caesari- 
an section during an annual veteri- 
narian conference at Cornell Univer- 
sity are shown to the audience in Stat- 
ler auditorium, across the street, by 
means of General Electric closed 
circuit color television. The camera, 
which also allowed the attending 
veterinarians to see the details of 
the section, is shown in the back- 
ground. 
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SUBSCRIPTION TV AND EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 2) 


2. Is the offering of credit courses 
the most important service educa- 
tional institutions can render to tele- 
vision? 

3. Is not education’s real contrib- 
ution to television the more informal 
transmission of ideas, information, 
understandings, and attitudes? 

4. Will not college and university 
faculties find ways of successfully 
presenting educational material as 
they gain experience? 

5. Are there not substantial audi- 
ences who will view such programs 
because of their intrinsic interest? 

6. Is not one of the strengths of 
democracy the principle that educa- 
tion be provided for all who can 
profit from it? 

7. Why should education be self- 
supporting, to say nothing of return- 
ing a substantial profit, when tele- 
vised? 

8. Is education so difficult a prod- 
uct to sell that legislative bodies are 
unwilling to appropriate funds to 
support educational TV? Or the pub- 
lic to contribute to such service? 


Education will, of course, ex- 
plore the possibilities of using TV 
if it receives FCC authorization. 
This was stated clearly by the 
JCET in its official action on Feb- 
ruary 16. But it does not, nor is 
it likely to, view this device as a 
substitute for educational TV sta- 
tions. So let’s not becloud the issue! 
The educational TV channels must 
not be “sold down the river.” The 
performance of those already in 
existence has established an envi- 
able pattern. Others will follow. 
The growth will snowball. Have 
we the right to expect precipitous 
action, especially where such large 
sums of money are involved? Will 
not the time come when every 
home in America will be within 
the reach of the programs from an 
educational television station?— 
Tracy F. Tywer, Editor. 





A FEW FACTS ABOUT BRITISH BROADCASTING 


Few individuals in the United 
States have an accurate understand- 
ing of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. Most believe it to be a 
governmental operation—perhaps a 
powerful device used often for 
propaganda favorable to the govern- 
ment. AERT members will welcome 
the account which follows, It was 
taken from the Bulletin of the Euro- 
pean Broadcasting Union and, there- 
fore, can be assumed to present a 
brief but accurate picture. 
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The British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration is not a department of the 
British government. It is not a 
ministry, nor is it a commercial 
concern. The BBC has been grant- 
ed, on four successive occasions, 
a Royal Charter, by the terms of 
which it acts as Great Britain’s 
national broadcasting service. The 
Charter lays upon the BBC the 
duty of carrying on a public serv- 
ice of broadcasting as a means of 
information, education, and enter- 
tainment. The BBC has no politics. 
It does not broadcast its own opin- 
ion on any matter of public policy. 

History—The first BBC was the 
British Broadcasting Company 
Limited, formed in 1922 by the 





principal manufacturers of radio 
apparatus. In 1926, a Parliamen- 
tary Committee recommended that 
broadcasting should be conducted 
by a public corporation “acting as 
Trustee for the national interest.” 
The present BBC was created by 
Royal Charter on January 1, 1927. 
The Charter previded that the 
Corporation should be controlled 
by a number of governnors ap- 
pointed by the Crown with a chief 
executive officer to be known as 
the director-general. 

The first Charter expired at the 
end of 1936, but Parliament re- 
newed it for another ten years 
with few changes. In 1946 this sec- 
ond Charter was renewed for a 
further term of five years. The 
third Charter added two new re- 
quirements: that the BBC should 
continue to broadcast daily an 
adequate and impartial account of 
the proceedings in both houses of 
Parliament; that it should main- 
tain joint consultation machinery 
with the staff. 

The Charter under which the 
BBC now functions came into force 
on July 1, 1952, and will continue 
for ten years. It includes some im- 
portant innovations. For the first 
time the license of the BBC is re- 
ferred to as “non-exclusive.” This 
is in accordance with the recom- 
mendation in a White Paper issued 
by the government in May 1952, 
“that in the expanding field of 
television, provision should be 
made to permit some element of 
competition, when the calls on 
capital resources at present needed 
for purposes of greater national 
importance make this feasible.” 


Financial Arrangements — The 
revenue of the BBC is drawn from 
a license fee paid by listeners in 
Great Britain. The ordinary 
“sound” license is 1 Pound per 
annum, the license fee for sound 
and television is 2 Pounds per 
annum. It is not possible to take 


out a license for television only. 
By July, 1953, there were about 
13-million licenses including near- 
ly 214-million television licenses. 
The Post Office deducts 714 per 
cent of the money received from 
licenses; this covers the costs of 
collecting license fees and certain 
other services such as advising on 
interference. Of the net license 
revenue the Treasury retains 15 
per cent. The balance is paid to 
the Corporation. 

The External Services of the 
BBC are paid for by a Treasury 
grant-in-aid but the content of the 
program remains entirely the re- 
sponsibility of the BBC. 

Broadcasting for Home Listeners 
—Listeners to the BBC in the 
United Kingdom have a choice of 
three main programs, the Home 
Service, Light Program, and Third 
Program. There are six regional 
variations of the Home Service: 
Midland, West Region, North 
Region, Northern Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales. 

The Home Service is planned, 
in conjunction with the six Region- 
al Home Services, to appeal to a 
very wide range of tastes. Sym- 
phony concerts, chamber music, 
light music; religion; news, talks, 
politics; plays, variety, features, 
and outside broadcasts are all in- 
cluded in its program. The Home 
Service also invites speakers to 
comment regularly on current af- 
fairs in talks, discussions, and re- 
ports. There is a daily Children’s 
Hour, and during (the school) 
term some two hours daily are de- 
voted to Broadcasts to Schools, a 
long-established and valuable pub- 
lic service, which is now taken 
regularly by over 25,000 schools in 
Britain. 

The Light Program is a single 
program transmitted over the en- 
tire country. It endeavours to give 
the best in a wide field of enter- 
tainment and popular music, while 
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keeping its listeners abreast oi 
what is happening in the world 
around them. Radio Newsreel’s 
overseas correspondents offer a 
balanced report and survey of cur- 
rent events. As with other BBC 
Services, the aim of the Light Pro- 
gram is to reflect the life and tastes 
of the community, and to this end 
the microphone leaves the studio 
as much as possible for public 
sporting events and to broadcast 
from theatres and music halls. 
“Woman’s Hour” and “Listen with 
Mother” (for children under five) 
are essential parts of the Light 
Program plans, and much of the 
drama and variety output is in 
serial. form. 

Slightly more than half the 
transmission time of the Third 
Program is devoted to music and 
the rest is divided between talks, 
plays, feature programs, discus- 
sions, and readings. The aim is to 
include in each category only pro- 
grams which are of artistic value 
or serious purpose. The absence of 
news bulletins or other items 
which require to be broadcast at 
fixed times gives complete flexi- 


bility in planning, and each item, 
instead of being made to fit the 
schedule, can be alloted the exact 
amount of time it needs. Plays and 
operas for example, are usually 
given in full. Those originating in 
foreign countries are often given 
in the language in which they were 
written. Most talks and many 
music programs are broadcast 
twice, plays and features three 
times. Programs which appeal to 
a minority audience are broadcast 
at better listening times than 
would be possible in the other 
services, with their greater re- 
sponsibility to the majority. In 
1952-53 for instance, six operas 
were relayed from the Continent, 
and another 24 were recorded on 
the Continent for transmission in 
the Third Program. 

The Television Service The 
BBC-TV service is at present on 
the air for an average of five hours 
a day, though whenever there are 
important outside broadcasts in 
the daytime these hours are con- 
siderably increased. The number 
of TV sets licensed in Britain by 
August, 1953 was 2,539,103. 





TV - FILM INSTITUTE AT MIAMI 


A three-weeks television and 
film training institute for next 
summer has been announced by 
the Radio-TV-Film department of 
the University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla., in conjunction with 
Station WTVJ and Reela Films of 
Miami. 

The intensive courses in live 
television and film production will 
be held from July 11 through July 
31, 1955. Instruction will be by 
key members of the WTVJ, Reela 
Films, and University staffs. 


JOURNAL OF THE AERT 


Dr. Sydney W. Head, chairman, 
University of Miami Radio-TV- 
Film Department said the institute 
is designed primarily for profes- 
sionals in public communication 
who want to understand the basic 
problems involved in TV and mo- 
tion picture presentation. 

It is expected that participants 
will be mainly educators, public 
relations and advertising person- 
nel, church and civic leaders, and 
radio station personnel preparing 
to transfer to television. Advanced 





college undergraduates may earn 
five credits. 

“The institute will emphasize di- 
rect experience and learning-by- 
doing in live television and film 
plenning and _ production,” Dr. 
Head said. “All demonstrations 
and lectures will be related to 
practical production __ projects, 


culminating in an on-the-air pro- 
gram, which will be kinescoped 
for a final critique.” 


Most of the production activity 
will take place in the studios of 
WTVJ and the laboratories of 
Reela Films. Planning conferences, 
screenings, and dry-run sessions 
will be held on the campus of the 
University. 

Each participant will have an 
opportunity to gain some experi- 
ence in all the functions involved 
in the complete process of plan- 
ning and presenting programs, ac- 
cording to Dr. Head. Individual in- 
terests will be consulted and de- 
veloped, he said. 

Registrants may choose either 
the live TV or the film section for 
their emphasis. 


Dr. Head stated that institute 
participants must be prepared to 
devote 55 hours a week to group 
activity, plus individual prepara- 
tion. There will also be planned 
programs of recreational and social 
activities, as well as film show- 
ings and visits to other television 
stations. 

The TV section will cover all 
phases of television production, 
including program planning, writ- 
ing and formatting, studio opera- 
tions, control room operations, 
performance skills, set construc- 
tion, and graphics. 

The film section will include 
processing, sound recording, edit- 
ing, lenses, camera _ operation, 
lighting, animation, film buying 
for TV, and other phases to pro- 
vide comprehensive understand- 
ing of its potentialities and limita- 
tions. 

Enrollment is by advanced ap- 
plication only. Complete details 
and answers to specific questions 
may be obtained from Dr. Sydney 
W. Head, chairman, Radio-TV- 
Film Department, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 





INDIANA 


Lives of most people are 
changed in at least one way when 
they become television viewers, an 
Indiana University survey indi- 
cates. 

They don’t get as much sleep 
as they used to. 

Surprisingly, TV has not cut 
into their newspaper reading, they 
say. 

These facts are indicated in a 
survey made among 150 Bloom- 
ington housewives whose homes 
are topped by TV antennas. Bruce 
Cox and Herbert Smith, students 
in radio and television at Indiana 
University made the survey for a 
graduate study. 
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SURVEY 


Twothirds of the women who 
admitted that TV had changed 
their family’s lives said that they 
went to bed later. 

While they reported no change 
in the amount of time spent read- 
ing newspapers, they indicated 
that their families now read books 
and magazines only half as much 
as before TV. 

Thirty-one per cent said that 
they now “don’t go out as much.” 

Meal-time changes were report- 
ed by 21 per cent, while 6.6 per 
cent said their children studied 
less. The average amount of time 
listening to radio dropped 60 per 
cent after TV. 
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